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During the month of 

December, an exhibition 

, of the work of the Ameri- 



SOCIBTT OP 
ILLUSTRATORS' 



EXHIBITION 



can Society of Illustrators 
sent out on a circuit under 
the direction of The American Federation of 
Arts was shown at the Rhode Island School 
of Design. Commenting upon this ex- 
hibition a writer in the Bulletin of the 
school has said : 

"The constant demand of the reading 
public has aided in developing illustration 
along many lines. The exhibition clearly 
showed this varied character, and, as has 
been said by critics, proves how great 
the difficulty is to preserve a sharp dividing 
line between the painter and the illustrator. 
In fact, certain illustrators, overcome by the 
temptation, have entered the painter's 
field. Like the poster, the illustration 
must tell its story simply, clearly and 
directly. Any divergence from this de- 
tracts from the value of the illustration. 
The sound basis of technical ability was 
in evidence in the work as shown, while 
he influence of the English desire for 
.- tory-telling with a wealth of detail was 
: lso felt. Perhaps the most striking 
eature was seen in the marked difference 
between the illustrators who followed 
the old tradition, and those who have 
found the new expression. The compre- 
hensiveness of the exhibition is shown when 
it is remembered that work by eighty-four 
illustrators was brought to the attention 
of the students and the visiting public." 

The war goes on, and with 
an appeal it xhe suffering. It is not 
from paris mere i y the men in the 
trenches who are bearing the brunt and 
burden of conflict, but the non-combatants. 
The situation of the artists in Paris grows 
from day to day more distressing. With 
no work to do, their savings have diminished 
and many, too proud at first to ask assist- 
ance, are now forced to seek aid of those 
more fortunate and from charitable organi- 
zations. The Appui aux Artistes, of which 
Madam van Saanen-Algi is president and 
Miss Enid Yandell honorary secretary, 
has provided meals for workers in art- 
painters, sculptors, architects and their 
families at the low rate of 10 cents for each 
meal served. It has been in operation 



since August, 1914, and has already served 
at this low rate over 200,000 meals. Five 
cantines have been established in large 
studios donated for this purpose and in 
them artists deprived of their work by the 
war, can have a good dinner in congenial 
surroundings. All the cantines are directed 
by artists. The Appui also maintains a 
Vestiaire for the distribution of clothing 
and a Bureau de Travail for the distribu- 
tion of work. 

Recently one of the vice-presidents came 
to America to seek financial support, an 
American committee has been formed and 
an effort is being made to raise funds. The 
committee comprises Edwin H. Blashfield, 
DeWitt Parshall, Jules Guerin, Joseph H. 
Hunt, Ernest Peixotto (secretary), Willard 
Metoalf, Kenneth Frazier, F. Luis Mora, 
W. Howard Hart and Charles A. Piatt. 

The appeal is stirring. It reads: 

"You, who studied in Paris and re- 
member the warm greeting given you, can 
you not help your unfortunate comrades 
there — the men who extended to you, in 
those days, the hand of friendship and good- 
fellowship? 

"Will you not make up a collection among 
your friends and send it on to the Head- 
quarters of the Appui? 

"For every 10-cent piece you give you 
treat an old comrade to dinner — for every 
dollar you contribute, ten people share 
your hospitality. And it is not alone their 
food that you give them, but a chance to 
spend an evening with congenial friends in 
a warm studio where they can talk things 
over and encourage each other during the 
long, cold evenings of the Paris winter. 

"And when the younger men go back to 
the front, they leave with new courage and 
a stout heart for their wives and children 
will be cared for by the Appui. 

"Can't you help us?" 



The Canadian Art Club, of which Horatio 
Walker is President, held its Eighth Annual 
Exhibition in the Art Museum of Toronto 
last autumn. The exhibition comprised 
187 paintings representing the works of 
seventeen painters, among whom besides 
Mr. Walker were Ernest Lawson and Arthur 
Crisp, who are likewise reckoned among the 
painters of the United States. 



